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HIGHLIGHTS 


•  Measured  temperature-dependent  electrochemical  heat  generation  on  C/LiFeP04  cell. 

•  Total  heat  generation  is  a  strong  function  of  current,  temperature,  and  DoD. 

•  Entropic  heating  significant  up  to  5C  and  in  a  charge  depletion  dynamic  profile. 

•  Galvanostatic  data  predicts  dynamic  performance  well. 
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Lithium-ion  batteries  suffer  from  inherent  thermal  limitations  (i.e.,  capacity  fade  and  thermal  runaway); 
thus,  it  is  critical  to  understand  heat  generation  experienced  in  the  batteries  under  normal  operation.  In 
the  current  study,  reversible  and  irreversible  electrochemical  heat  generation  rates  were  measured 
experimentally  on  a  small  commercially  available  C/LiFeP04  lithium-ion  battery  designed  for  high-rate 
applications.  The  battery  was  tested  over  a  wide  range  of  temperatures  (10-60  °C)  and  discharge  and 
charge  rates  ( -  C/4-5C)  to  elucidate  their  effects.  Two  samples  were  tested  in  a  specially  designed  wind 
tunnel  to  maintain  constant  battery  surface  temperature  within  a  maximum  variation  of  ±0.88  °C.  A  data 
normalization  technique  was  employed  to  account  for  the  observed  capacity  fade,  which  was  largest  at 
the  highest  rates.  The  heat  rate  was  shown  to  increase  with  both  increasing  rate  and  decreasing  tem¬ 
perature,  and  the  reversible  heat  rate  was  shown  to  be  significant  even  at  the  highest  rate  and  tem¬ 
perature  (7.4%  at  5C  and  55  °C).  Results  from  cycling  the  battery  using  a  dynamic  power  profile  also 
showed  that  constant-current  data  predict  the  dynamic  performance  data  well.  In  addition,  the 
reversible  heat  rate  in  the  dynamic  simulation  was  shown  to  be  significant,  especially  for  charge- 
depleting  HEV  applications. 

©  2013  Elsevier  B.V.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

Lithium-ion  batteries  have  been  targeted  for  use  in  electric  and 
hybrid  electric  vehicles  (EV  and  HEV)  due  to  their  high  energy  and 
power  densities  compared  to  those  of  other  secondary  battery 
chemistries.  However,  these  batteries  have  not  realized  widespread 
commercialization  in  large  format  applications,  and  suffer  from 
inherent  thermal  limitations  [1].  At  temperatures  above  -90  °C, 
various  exothermic  reactions  are  triggered,  potentially  leading  to 
thermal  runaway  [2,3].  In  addition,  these  batteries  generally  lose 
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capacity  and  power  capability  rapidly  when  repeatedly  cycled  or 
soaked  at  cell  temperatures  greater  than  -50  °C  (e.g.,  Refs.  [4-7]). 
Therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  a  lower  battery  temperature 
( —  25  °C)  during  cell  operation.  This  cell  temperature  is  determined 
from  the  balance  of  heat  generation  and  storage,  and  heat  removal 
by  the  associated  thermal  management  system.  Thus,  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  heat  generation  characteristics  in  lithium-ion  batteries  is 
essential  for  maintaining  safety  and  improving  cycle  lifetime. 

2.  Battery  heat  generation 

The  local  electrochemical  heat  generation  rate  can  be  been 
calculated  using  the  following  equation: 
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This  equation  has  frequently  been  cited  in  the  literature  and  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  study  of  Bernardi  et  al.  [8],  although  it  was  used 
much  earlier  (e.g.,  Sherfey  and  Brenner  [9]).  The  irreversible  over¬ 
potential  (?7irr  =  U  -  V)  is  due  to  ohmic  losses  in  the  cell,  charge- 
transfer  resistance  at  the  interface,  and  mass  transfer  limitations. 
The  entropic  overpotential  ( 7jrev  =  -TdU/dT)  arises  from  the  elec¬ 
trochemical  reaction,  and  the  derivative  of  the  open-circuit  po¬ 
tential  with  respect  to  temperature  is  often  referred  to  as  the 
entropic  heat  coefficient.  This  heat  rate  is  considered  reversible 
because  the  magnitude  is  the  same  and  only  the  sign  is  different  for 
charging  and  discharging  at  the  same  rate.  This  equation  may  be 
readily  applied  to  estimate  the  amount  of  electrochemical  heat 
generation  in  lithium-ion  batteries  if  there  is  no  heat  of  mixing,  no 
phase  change  other  than  crystalline  phase  transitions,  no  spatial 
variation  in  temperature  or  state  of  charge  (SoC),  only  one  elec¬ 
trochemical  reaction  occurring  at  each  electrode,  and  negligible 
joule  heating  in  the  current  collectors.  In  lithium-ion  batteries 
without  side  reactions,  there  is  only  one  reaction  occurring  at  each 
electrode,  and  no  phase-change  effects  other  than  crystalline  phase 
transitions  exist.  Neglecting  the  heat  of  mixing  terms  is  acceptable 
for  low  discharge  rates  and  for  high  discharge  rates  when  the 
particle  size  is  sufficiently  small,  which  is  representative  of  com¬ 
mercial  battery  designs  [10]. 

There  have  been  multiple  attempts  to  experimentally  determine 
the  irreversible  electrochemical  heat  generation  rate  for  lithium- 
ion  batteries.  The  primary  experimental  methods  are  accelerated- 
rate  calorimetry  (ARC)  [11-13]  and  isothermal  heat  conduction 
calorimetry  (IHC)  [14-27].  The  ARC  method  consists  of  measuring 
the  heat  rejected  by  the  battery  during  operation  while  encapsu¬ 
lated  in  either  air  or  a  solid  material  (e.g.,  Styrofoam).  In  this 
method,  the  temperature  of  the  battery  is  allowed  to  rise  as  heat  is 
transferred  through  the  medium  to  a  constant  temperature  sink. 
The  heat  generation  rate  is  estimated  using  an  energy  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  battery  and  the  heat  sink.  For  IHC,  the  battery  remains  at 
one  temperature  throughout  operation  using  an  isothermal  well  in 
close  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  battery  (e.g.,  liquid  or  a  metal 
heat  sink).  High-accuracy  thermopiles  either  embedded  inside  the 
heat  sink  or  placed  near  the  surface  of  the  battery  are  used  to 
measure  the  heat  rate.  As  in  all  calorimetric  methods,  considerable 
data  manipulation  or  special  experimental  procedures  are  usually 
required  due  to  the  phase  lag  resulting  from  long  instrument  time 
constants  (i.e.,  time  elapsed  from  heat  generation  to  measurement). 

The  reversible  heat  has  been  estimated  using  a  variety  of  tech¬ 
niques.  Several  methods  are  used  to  estimate  the  entropic  heat 
coefficient  (i.e.,  dU/dT).  The  most  common  method  is  to  measure  the 
open-circuit  potential  (OCP)  variation  with  temperature  at  a  fixed 
SoC  [11-14,19,20,22,26-28].  The  other  methods  are  calorimeter 
based.  Several  authors  have  assumed  that  irreversible  heat 
remained  constant  upon  charge  and  discharge.  Hence,  they  sub¬ 
tracted  the  charge  calorimeter  data  from  the  discharge  data,  which 
cancels  the  overpotential  heat,  and  allows  for  the  entropic  heat  to 
be  determined  as  follows: 
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Thomas  et  al.  [29]  showed  that  this  method  provided  results  similar 
to  those  from  their  SoC  cycling  method.  Onda  et  al.  [22]  also 
showed  that  this  method  produced  results  similar  to  those  of  the 
direct  measurement  of  OCP  vs.  temperature.  However,  Hong  et  al. 
[13]  observed  that  this  method  produced  entropic  heat  coefficients 
that  were  a  function  of  rate,  which  may  be  attributable  to 


inaccuracies  in  their  measurement  technique.  Another  calorimetric 
method  is  to  subtract  an  estimated  irreversible  heat  from  the  total 
heat.  The  overpotential  heat  is  typically  (and  most  accurately) 
estimated  by  direct  calculation  using  OCP  and  operating  voltage 
data  [18-21]. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  results  gleaned  from  the  relevant 
techniques  for  measuring  total  and  reversible  heat  generation  rate 
is  provided  elsewhere  [1].  However,  a  few  aspects  relevant  to  this 
study  are  discussed  here.  First,  there  are  relatively  few  in¬ 
vestigations  [11,25,26]  that  measure  total  heat  generation  for  cur¬ 
rents  greater  than  1C,  and  none  for  currents  higher  than  2C.  In 
addition,  the  majority  of  the  studies  has  been  conducted  at  one 
temperature  (near  nominal  ambient:  20-25  °C),  and  few  studies 
have  investigated  the  impact  of  temperature  on  heat  generation. 
For  those  that  have  investigated  temperature  influences,  the  range 
of  temperatures  is  typically  small.  The  studies  of  Saito  et  al.  [23]  and 
Kobayashi  et  al.  [16]  have  the  largest  temperature  ranges  (20-60  °C 
and  25-60  °C,  respectively),  but  they  only  tested  batteries  dis¬ 
charged  at  low  current  (C/10).  Thomas  and  Newman  [10]  and  Hong 
et  al.  [13]  tested  higher  rates,  but  with  a  more  narrow  temperature 
range  (15-30  °C  and  35-55  °C,  respectively).  In  both  of  these 
studies,  no  appreciable  difference  in  heat  generation  was  observed 
for  the  temperatures  tested.  Moreover,  the  measured  overall  heat 
generation  for  these  batteries  is  not  large  (at  most  a  peak  of 
84.5  W  IT1  for  the  0.92C  rate  at  the  end  of  discharge  [22]).  Small 
temperature  changes  inside  the  battery  can  lead  to  significant  heat 
accumulation,  which,  in  some  cases,  can  be  larger  than  the  heat 
rejected  by  the  device  [13].  Accurate  measurement  of  the  battery 
temperature  and  heat  capacity  is  therefore  required  for  these 
techniques.  In  addition,  as  the  rate  increases,  maintaining  constant 
temperature  may  not  be  achievable  with  the  IHC  method,  which 
was  implied  by  Lu  and  Prakash  [20]. 

The  effective  overpotential  due  to  entropic  heating  appears  to  be 
of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  the  actual  overpotential  at  the 
moderately  high  1C  rate.  This  has  also  been  shown  in  a  recently 
published  review  paper  to  be  true  across  a  variety  of  different  cell 
chemistries  [30].  In  addition,  some  studies  show  that  the  heat  rate 
profile  has  a  highly  non-linear  S-shaped  curve  even  at  the  1 C  rate, 
which  can  be  attributed  to  entropic  heating  (e.g.,  Bang  et  al.  [14] 
and  Kim  et  al.  [15]).  Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  entropic  heat  should 
not  be  neglected  or  overly  simplified  by  using  a  constant  or  a  linear 
curve  fit  for  battery  thermal  simulations. 

3.  Present  investigation 

HEV  applications  require  high  rates  of  charge  and  discharge  over 
a  wide  range  of  environmental  conditions.  In  addition,  little  infor¬ 
mation  has  been  published  on  the  heat  generation  effects  observed 
in  the  C/LiFePCH  lithium-ion  battery  system,  which  is  currently 
being  targeted  for  the  HEV  and  EV  markets.  Thus,  in  the  current 
investigation,  the  open-circuit  potential  and  operation  over¬ 
potential  are  measured  on  a  commercially  available  C/LiFePC^ 
lithium-ion  battery  designed  for  high-rate  applications.  Where 
appropriate,  performance  variation  between  two  samples  is  dis¬ 
cussed.  These  data  are  used  to  estimate  the  magnitudes  of  irre¬ 
versible  and  reversible  heats  over  a  wide  range  of  charge  and 
discharge  rates  (up  to  5C)  and  temperatures  (10-60  °C).  This 
method  has  been  shown  previously  to  be  accurate  for  estimating 
the  heat  generation  rate  for  small  cells  when  heat  of  mixing  is 
negligible  [26].  Details  of  the  experimental  techniques,  procedures, 
and  uncertainties  are  provided  first,  followed  by  discussions  of 
the  procedure  necessary  to  account  for  observed  capacity 
fade.  Thereafter,  the  relative  magnitudes  of  each  heat  effect  are 
presented  and  discussed  in  detail.  Finally,  data  collected  on  a  bat¬ 
tery  sample  tested  using  an  HEV  simulation  power  profile  are 
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presented,  and  are  then  compared  to  heat  generation  rate  and 
performance  data  gathered  for  galvanostatic  discharge  and  charge. 

4.  Commercial  battery  description 

Two  samples  of  an  18650  battery  commercially  available  from 
I<2  Energy  Systems  (model  LFP18650P)  were  tested  in  this  inves¬ 
tigation.  The  battery  contains  a  carbonaceous  negative  electrode 
and  LiFePCU  positive  electrode,  separated  by  a  porous  separator 
(most  likely  polypropylene  or  a  similar  polymer).  The  electrolyte 
consists  of  10%  by  weight  of  LiPF6  salt  and  30/30/30%  by  weight  EC/ 
DMC/EC  aqueous  solvent.  A  sample  battery  was  cut  open  to  accu¬ 
rately  determine  the  thickness  of  the  composite  electrodes 
(including  current  collectors)  and  separator  (Table  1).  The  sample 
unit  cell  for  this  battery  consists  of  negative  and  positive  composite 
electrodes  and  two  porous  separators.  The  composite  electrodes 
are  metal  current  collectors  (copper  for  the  negative  and  aluminum 
for  the  positive)  coated  on  both  sides  with  the  porous  electrode 
material.  Thus,  the  unit  cell  thickness  is  0.284  mm.  Using  the  width 
of  the  “jelly  roll”  (58.74  mm)  and  length  of  the  smallest  (positive) 
electrode  (782.6  mm),  the  approximate  heat  generation  volume  is 
13.08  mL.  The  estimated  heat  rates  are  divided  by  this  volume  to 
obtain  the  local  volumetric  heat  generation  rate.  The  published 
capacity  for  this  battery  is  1.25  Ah,  and,  as  described  below,  two 
samples  were  tested. 

5.  Experimental  setup 

5.1.  Reversible  heat  generation 

The  reversible  heat  generation  is  calculated  using  the  entropic 
heat  coefficient,  which,  in  this  investigation,  is  determined  from  the 
slope  of  OCP  vs.  temperature  at  a  specified  SoC  for  both  samples. 
Cell  potential  was  measured  using  an  Arbin  BT-2000  battery  cycling 
unit  (4  channels,  -25  A  to  25  A  and  0-10  VDC  per  channel)  with  a 
calibrated  uncertainty  discussed  below.  Two  cells  were  tested 
simultaneously,  and  two  Type  K  surface  mount  temperature  probes 
(Omega  part  SA1-K-72-SC)  were  affixed  to  each  battery  to  the 
battery  surface  during  operation  using  electrical  tape.  The  fixture 
was  placed  in  a  programmable  environmental  chamber  (Associated 
Environmental  Systems  model  BHD-508)  to  ensure  constant  bat¬ 
tery  temperature  over  a  wide  range. 

The  following  testing  procedure  was  used.  To  ensure  that  the 
battery  begins  at  the  same  SoC  for  all  tests,  the  battery  was  first 
charged  at  a  constant  rate  of  0.5  A  to  a  voltage  of  3.65  V.  Thereafter, 
the  battery  was  held  at  3.65  V  and  taper-charged  to  50  mA.  This 
procedure  was  conducted  at  a  30  °C  battery  temperature  to  elim¬ 
inate  the  influence  of  temperature  on  charging.  At  this  stage,  the 
battery  depth  of  discharge  (DoD)  is  assumed  to  be  0  Ah.  After 
charging,  the  battery  was  discharged  at  50  mA  for  3  h  to  a  DoD  of 
0.15  Ah  while  maintaining  a  30  °C  battery  temperature.  The  battery 
was  then  allowed  to  rest  for  4  h  at  30  °C.  Thereafter,  the 


Table  1 

Summary  of  commercial  battery  unit  cell  thicknesses. 


Component 

Thickness  [mm] 

Cu  current  collector 

0.036 

Electrode  material  (1-side) 

0.033 

Composite  negative  electrode 

0.102 

Al  current  collector 

0.036 

Electrode  material  (1-side) 

0.048 

Composite  positive  electrode 

0.132 

Separator  (1  sheet) 

0.025 

Total  unit  cell 

0.284 

environmental  chamber  temperature  was  decreased  to  10  °C  and 
held  for  2  h.  The  subsequent  soak  temperatures  increased  in  10  °C 
increments  up  to  60  °C,  with  each  held  for  2  h.  Data  points  were 
collected  at  each  soak  temperature  beginning  at  10  °C  once  every 
minute.  After  the  soak  at  60  °C,  the  soak  temperature  was 
decreased  to  30  °C,  and  held  for  1  h.  Thereafter,  the  battery  was 
discharged  in  0.05  Ah  increments  at  50  mA  up  to  a  DoD  of  0.95  Ah. 
For  all  tests,  the  slope  of  the  last  20  data  points  (i.e.,  20  min)  was 
never  greater  than  0.031  °C  min-1  or  0.066  mV  min-1  for  the 
average  test  temperature  and  potential,  respectively.  As  discussed 
below,  the  entropic  heat  coefficient  at  each  SoC  is  determined  from 
the  linear  slope  calculated  using  the  method  of  least  squares  over 
the  entire  temperature  range. 

5.2.  Irreversible  heat  generation 

As  mentioned  above,  the  irreversible  heat  generation  rate  is 
calculated  from  the  cell  overpotential.  The  OCP  was  determined 
first  for  the  two  sample  batteries  using  the  method  described 
above,  while  the  method  for  estimating  the  operation  potential  is 
described  here.  When  the  charge  and  discharge  rates  increase,  the 
volumetric  heat  generation  rate  increases.  Thus,  the  low  surface 
convection  inside  the  environmental  chamber  causes  the  battery 
temperature  to  rise  more  rapidly  as  the  rate  increases.  Therefore,  a 
specially  designed  wind  tunnel  with  built-in  temperature  control 
(Fig.  1)  was  fabricated  to  ensure  a  constant  surface  temperature 
throughout  all  operation  potential  tests.  In  this  test  facility,  a  cen¬ 
trifugal  blower  (AMETEK  Nautilair  8.9"  model  150330-00)  forces  air 
through  a  heat  exchanger  coupled  to  a  primary  coolant  loop.  This 
controls  the  temperature  of  the  air  flowing  over  the  battery,  which 
is  placed  in  a  rectangular  ductwork  (41  mm  x  79  mm  x  305  mm) 
downstream  of  the  heat  exchanger.  A  mixing  fan  is  placed  between 
the  heat  exchanger  and  the  battery  ductwork  to  ensure  uniform  air 
temperature  over  the  battery.  The  temperature  of  the  primary 
coolant  is  controlled  using  a  secondary  heat  exchanger  (not  shown) 
that  is  coupled  to  a  colder  secondary  coolant  (i.e.,  building  chilled 
water)  and  a  1  kW  immersion  heater  for  fine  control.  The  secondary 
coolant  can  also  be  directly  supplied  to  the  primary  coolant  loop  if 
colder  temperatures  than  achievable  through  the  secondary  heat 
exchanger  are  desired.  Throughout  each  test,  adjustments  were 
made  to  the  heater  power  and  coolant  flow  rates  to  maintain  a 
constant  battery  surface  temperature.  (It  should  be  noted  that  it  is 
the  battery  surface  temperature,  not  the  internal  temperature,  that 
is  maintained  constant  in  this  manner  -  an  isothermal  interior  is 
not  possible  to  achieve  without  internal  cooling  of  the  batteries.) 
The  battery  surface  temperature  is  the  arithmetic  average  of  4 
thermocouples  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  battery. 

During  operation,  the  battery  was  held  at  a  constant  current 
using  the  same  battery  cycler  used  in  the  OCP  tests.  Sample  1  was 
tested  for  both  charge  and  discharge  over  a  DoD  range  from  0.15  Ah 
to  0.95  Ah  at  rates  of  0.25  A,  0.5  A,  1  A,  2  A,  3  A,  and  5  A.  The  test 
procedure  for  both  samples  is  described  here.  As  in  the  method 
used  for  OCP,  the  battery  was  first  charged  at  0.5  A  to  3.65  V,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  taper  charge  to  50  mA  while  maintaining  a  25  °C  surface 
temperature.  Upon  charging,  the  battery  was  immediately  dis¬ 
charged  at  1  A  to  a  DoD  of  0.15  Ah.  At  this  stage,  adjustments  were 
made  to  heater  power  and  coolant  flow  rates  to  achieve  the  desired 
battery  surface  temperature.  The  maximum  time  elapsed  during 
this  adjustment  was  30  min.  The  battery  was  then  discharged  at  the 
testing  rate  to  a  DoD  of  0.95  Ah,  followed  by  a  10  min  rest  period.  At 
high  discharge  rates,  it  was  not  possible  to  discharge  to  0.95  Ah.  If 
this  occurs,  the  battery  was  discharged  to  a  DoD  of  0.95  Ah  at  a  rate 
of  0.5  A  so  that  all  charge  tests  began  at  the  same  DoD.  After  resting, 
charging  at  the  same  rate  commences  until  either  a  DoD  of  0.15  Ah, 
or  an  operation  voltage  of  4.2  V  was  reached. 
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Fig.  1.  Temperature-controlled  wind  tunnel  used  for  battery  operation  tests. 


To  document  and  account  for  capacity  fade  and  sample  vari¬ 
ability,  the  tests  on  battery  Sample  1  were  conducted  in  single 
current  batches.  A  test  batch  consisted  of  five  separate  tests  at  the 
same  current,  but  at  different  temperatures,  ranging  from  15  °C  to 
55  °C  in  10  °C  increments.  After  each  test  batch  (including  the  OCP 
tests),  a  reference  performance  test  was  also  conducted  to  docu¬ 
ment  capacity  degradation  during  the  tests  (Fig.  2).  The  batteries 
in  these  reference  tests  were  charged  according  to  the  same 
regimen,  followed  by  a  10  min  rest  and  subsequent  discharge  to 
2.5  V  at  1  A.  Sample  2  was  tested  primarily  to  document  sample 
variation,  and  it  was  also  used  in  a  dynamic  profile  test  (discussed 
below)  at  three  temperatures:  15  °C,  35  °C,  and  55  °C.  The 
following  discharge  and  charge  rates  and  temperatures  were 
tested  on  Sample  2:  0.5  A  and  3.0  A  at  25  °C,  and  1.0  A  at  15  °C  and 
55  °C.  Three  reference  tests  were  conducted:  after  the  OCP, 
repeatability,  and  dynamic  tests. 

Estimation  of  uncertainties  in  the  measurements  and  results  is 
shown  in  detail  in  Appendix  A.  Table  2  summarizes  the  bias  and 
precision  uncertainties  for  the  measured  voltage,  temperature,  and 
current,  assuming  a  95%  confidence  interval.  Using  the  procedure 
documented  in  Appendix  A,  the  entropic  heat  coefficients  are 
known  to  within  ±9.93  pV  I<-1  and  ±13.43  pV  K  1  for  Samples  1 
and  2,  respectively.  Using  the  maximum  total  uncertainties  in 
temperature,  current,  overpotential,  and  entropic  heat  coefficient, 


Depth  of  Discharge  [Ah] 


Fig.  2.  Reference  performance  tests  for  Sample  1. 


the  maximum  uncertainty  for  the  total  volumetric  heat  generation 
rate  for  Sample  1  varied  from  ±0.06  W  L-1  at  0.25  A  to  ±2.84  W  L-1 
at  3  A. 

6.  Results  and  discussion 

The  experimental  results  are  presented  and  discussed  here.  First 
a  data  normalization  procedure  that  accounts  for  the  observed 
capacity  fade  is  discussed.  Variation  in  OCP,  operation  potential, 
and  entropic  heat  coefficient  between  the  two  samples  are  then 
shown  to  be  minimal.  Thereafter,  to  understand  the  relative 
importance  of  the  two  electrochemical  heat  modes,  the  relative 
magnitudes  of  the  irreversible  and  reversible  electrochemical 
overpotentials  during  charge  and  discharge  are  presented.  The  total 
estimated  volumetric  heat  generation  rate  is  then  presented,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  discussion  of  performance  characteristics  and  predicted 
heat  generation  using  a  power  profile  generated  from  the  US06 
High  Speed  Drive  Cycle  [31  ]. 

6.1.  Data  normalization 

As  stated  previously,  the  sample  batteries  lose  capacity  as 
repeated  testing  proceeds,  especially  at  increased  rates  and  tem¬ 
peratures.  Fig.  2  shows  the  operation  voltage  vs.  discharged  ca¬ 
pacity  for  the  six  reference  capacity  tests  conducted  on  Sample  1.  As 
can  be  seen  in  this  figure,  the  capacity  dropped  precipitously  as 


Table  2 

Maximum  precision  and  bias  uncertainties  for  measured  quantities. 


Item 

Detail 

Value 

Precision  -  OCP  tests 

Voltage 

0.035  mV 

Temperature 

0.016  °C 

Precision  —  Operation  tests 
Voltage 

0.729  mV 

Temperature 

1.29  °C 

Current 

1.71  mA 

Bias 

Voltage 

Channel  1 

0.427  mV 

Channel  2 

0.559  mV 

Temperature 

Thermocouple  1 

0.156  °C 

Thermocouple  2 

a 

Thermocouple  3 

0.170  °C 

Thermocouple  4 

0.167  °C 

Current 

0.25  A  and  0.5  A 

2  mA 

1-5  A 

50  mA 

a  Assumed  equal  to  thermocouple  1. 
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testing  progressed,  especially  after  the  battery  was  tested  at  3  A  and 
5  A.  If  the  overpotential  is  calculated  using  the  same  discharge 
capacity  location  for  the  operation  and  OCP  tests,  significant  errors 
may  result,  especially  near  a  DoD  of  0.95  Ah.  Thus,  all  data  collected 
are  normalized  using  the  estimated  battery  capacity  at  the  1C 
discharge  rate  (NormCap),  which  is  calculated  from  averaging  the 
reference  test  rate  (1  A)  and  the  discharge  capacities  before  and 
after  the  tests  conducted  at  each  rate  batch  (Beforecap  and  Aftercap, 
respectively)  as  follows: 

Noralcap  .  ^1[AhH-Beforee,p  +  Af.ere,p  (3) 

Instead  of  iterating  on  the  discharge  rate,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
normalized  cell  capacity  was  the  arithmetic  average  of  the 
measured  capacity  and  the  assumed  1  Ah  capacity  utilized  for  each 
test.  Table  3  shows  Normcap  for  each  test  rate  and  the  OCP  tests  for 
Sample  1.  The  discharge  capacity  in  Ah  is  divided  by  the  estimated 
Normcap  to  obtain  the  normalized  DoD.  (It  should  be  noted  that  the 
first  reference  test  was  conducted  after  the  OCP  tests.  Therefore,  it 
was  assumed  that  the  capacity  fade  was  minimal,  and,  thus,  the 
discharge  capacity  at  the  1 C  rate  determined  from  the  first  refer¬ 
ence  test  sufficiently  normalized  the  data.)  Fig.  3  shows  that  the 
voltage  curves  for  the  reference  tests  nearly  collapse  onto  the  same 
curve  when  plotted  vs.  normalized  DoD.  However,  the  voltage 
curve  for  the  5  A  test  appears  to  be  slightly  lower  than  those  for  all 
other  tests.  For  example,  at  a  normalized  DoD  of  0.8,  the  operation 
potential  is  53.4  mV  lower  for  the  5  A  test  than  for  the  0.25  A  test.  In 
either  case,  these  results  appear  consistent  with  the  study  by  Liu 
et  al.  [5],  which  shows  that  the  capacity  is  controlled  by  the  amount 
of  cyclable  lithium.  Lithium  is  consumed  when  the  negative  elec¬ 
trode  solid-electrolyte  interphase  is  damaged  and  subsequently 
repaired,  which  may  explain  the  increase  in  resistance  seen  after 
the  5  A  tests. 

6.2.  Sample  variation 

Two  samples  were  tested  to  observe  variations  due  to  process¬ 
ing  and  manufacturing.  Fig.  4  shows  a  comparison  of  the  results  for 
the  two  samples  under  the  following  conditions:  OCP  at  30  °C, 
0.5  A,  1.0  A,  and  3.0  A  at  25  °C,  1.0  A  at  15  °C,  and  1.0  A  at  55  °C. 
When  normalized,  the  results  show  remarkably  little  variation 
between  samples  for  these  test  conditions.  The  largest  operation 
potential  deviation  appears  at  the  end  of  discharge  at  the  highest 
compared  rate  (3.0  A),  with  Sample  1  operating  at  0.15  V  below 
Sample  2.  This  results  in  a  volumetric  heat  rate  difference  of 
34.4  W  L-1,  which  is  significant.  However,  this  difference  is  most 
probably  due  to  a  larger  capacity  fade  for  Sample  1,  which  was 
cycled  much  more  than  Sample  2.  In  addition,  the  1  A  tests  were 
conducted  before  the  3  A  tests  for  Sample  1,  and,  thus,  the  increased 
number  of  cycles  over  a  wider  range  of  temperatures  also 
contributed  to  the  larger  observed  battery  aging  for  this  sample  at 
the  higher  rate. 


Table  3 

Estimated  battery  capacities  for  each  test  batch  on  Sample  1. 


Preceding  tests 

Capacity  [Ah] 

OCP 

1.041 

0.25  A 

1.034 

0.5  A 

1.031 

1.0  A 

1.029 

2.0  A 

1.023 

3.0  A 

1.000 

5.0  A 

0.950 

6.3.  Entropic  heat  coefficient 

The  dependence  of  OCP  on  temperature  is  shown  in  Fig.  5  for 
Sample  1.  This  relationship  appears  to  be  linear  over  most  of  the 
range  of  DoD  considered  here,  which  has  also  been  shown  for  other 
chemistries  (e.g.,  Hong  et  al.  [13]  and  Thomas  et  al.  [29]).  The 
entropic  heat  coefficient  and  correlation  coefficient  ( R 2)  for  Sam¬ 
ples  1  and  2  are  plotted  as  a  function  of  normalized  DoD  in  Fig.  6. 
The  entropic  heat  coefficient  at  a  given  DoD  is  determined  from  the 
slope  of  OCP  vs.  temperature  graph  using  the  method  of  least 
squares  for  a  linear  curve  fit  as  follows: 

9 u  =  ^UCn-rm-u} 

dT  ZiLi  (Ti-T)2 

When  the  state  of  charge  is  near  zero  or  one,  the  correlation  co¬ 
efficients  deviate  significantly  from  unity,  suggesting  that  the 
relationship  is  not  linear.  However,  the  non-linearity  is  most  likely 
due  to  the  uncertainty  in  measured  voltage  (maximum  of  0.428  mV 
for  Sample  1).  For  example,  at  the  lowest  normalized  DoD  for 
Sample  1,  the  difference  in  OCP  between  10  °C  and  60  °C  is  only 
1.29  mV.  Conversely,  at  a  normalized  DoD  of  0.532,  the  difference  in 
OCP  between  the  same  two  temperatures  is  9.91  mV.  Thus,  better 
accuracy  on  the  measured  voltage  is  required  to  improve  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  entropic  heat  coefficient  when  it  is  near  zero.  As 
shown  in  Fig.  6,  there  is  little  variation  in  both  the  magnitude  and 
trend  of  entropic  heat  coefficient  over  the  tested  normalized  DoD 
between  the  two  samples. 

6.4.  Irreversible  and  reversible  overpotential 

Representative  irreversible  and  reversible  overpotentials 
measured  for  Sample  1  are  shown  in  Fig.  7  for  discharge  and  charge. 
The  overpotentials  are  calculated  as  follows: 

Virr  =  U  —  V  (5) 

Vrev  ~  T  (6) 

Thus,  the  irreversible  overpotential  will  always  be  positive  for 
discharge,  but  negative  for  charge.  The  reversible  overpotential  is 
independent  of  charge  and  discharge.  The  value  of  the  reversible 


Voltage  [V] 
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Normalized  depth  of  discharge 


Normalized  depth  of  discharge  Normalized  depth  of  discharge 


Normalized  depth  of  discharge 


Normalized  depth  of  discharge 


Fig.  4.  Comparison  between  Samples  1  and  2:  (a)  OCP  at  30  °C,  (b)  0.5  A  at  25  °C,  (c)  1.0  A  at  25  °C,  (d)  3.0  A  at  25  °C,  (e)  1.0  A  at  15  °C,  and  (f)  1.0  A  at  55  °C. 


Fig.  5.  OCP  vs.  temperature  for  Sample  1.  Fig.  6.  Entropic  heat  coefficient  and  correlation  coefficient  for  Samples  1  and  2. 


Correlation  coefficient  [R2] 
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Normalized  depth  of  discharge 


Normalized  depth  of  discharge 


Normalized  depth  of  discharge 


Fig.  7.  Reversible  and  irreversible  discharge  and  charge  overpotentials  for  Sample  1 : 
(a)  15  °C,  (b)  35  °C,  and  (c)  55  °C. 


[32,33].  The  irreversible  overpotential  is  also  a  function  of 
normalized  DoD.  There  appears  to  be  a  large  overpotential  increase 
and  decrease  near  the  end  of  discharge  and  charge,  respectively. 
This  is  because  the  electrochemical  reactions  can  no  longer  be 
sustained  due  to  the  depletion  of  lithium  in  the  negative  and  pos¬ 
itive  electrodes,  respectively.  This  effect  is  more  pronounced,  pri¬ 
marily  as  the  rate  increases,  and  secondarily  as  the  temperature 
increases.  For  example,  at  3  A  and  55  °C,  the  overpotential  ranges 
from  0.142  V  to  0.227  V  when  discharged  from  0.200  to  0.769 
normalized  DoD,  but  it  increases  to  0.496  V  at  a  normalized 
DoD  =  0.900.  Conversely,  at  35  °C,  the  irreversible  overpotential  at 
the  same  rate  increases  from  0.204  V  to  0.318  V  when  discharged 
from  a  normalized  DoD  of  0.200  to  0.769  and  ends  at  0.573  V  at 
0.900.  Furthermore,  the  overpotential  range  for  0.5  A  at  15  °C  over 
the  entire  discharge  range  is  only  0.107-0.220  V.  This  effect  is  even 
more  pronounced  for  charging,  where  exothermic  reversible  heat 
augmented  the  irreversible  heat  between  normalized  DoDs  of  0.35 
and  0.7.  As  a  result,  the  rapid  increase  in  charge  overpotential  near 
the  end  of  charging  appears  to  be  primarily  a  function  of  rate.  For 
example,  when  charged  at  5  A,  the  irreversible  overpotential  at  a 
normalized  DoD  of  0.2  (i.e.,  near  the  end  of  charge)  ranged  from 
only  -0.585  V  to  -0.474  V  between  test  temperatures  of  15  °C  and 
55  °C,  respectively.  Flowever,  between  the  normalized  DoDs  of 
0.288  and  0.900,  the  overpotential  at  this  same  rate  ranged 
from  -0.450  to  -0.493  and  from  -0.120  to  -0.283  for  these  same 
temperatures,  respectively. 

Although  the  reversible  overpotential  is  not  a  strong  function  of 
temperature,  the  reversible  overpotential  appears  to  be  significant, 
even  at  the  highest  rates.  This  can  be  seen  easily  in  the  charge 
overpotential  curves  because  the  reversible  and  irreversible  con¬ 
tributions  are  both  negative.  Flowever,  as  the  temperature  de¬ 
creases,  the  irreversible  overpotential  increases  significantly  due  to 
mass  transport  and  kinetic  limitations,  while  there  is  little  change 
in  the  reversible  overpotential.  Thus,  the  relative  contribution  of 
the  reversible  heat  to  the  total  electrochemical  heat  decreases  as 
the  temperature  decreases.  For  example,  at  55  °C,  the  ratio  of 
reversible  to  irreversible  overpotential  is  0.292  at  a  5  A  charge  rate 
and  a  normalized  DoD  of  0.506.  In  contrast,  this  ratio  decreases  to 
0.197  and  0.130  at  35  °C  and  15  °C,  respectively.  For  discharge  at  the 
same  rate,  this  ratio  changes  from  -0.109  to  -0.250  as  the  tem¬ 
perature  increases  from  15  °C  to  55  °C.  The  impact  of  reversible  heat 
on  the  total  heat  evolved  is  not  clear  for  a  battery  that  is  being 
rapidly  cycled  in  an  FIEV  application  due  to  the  changing  relative 
impacts  as  both  the  DoD  and  rate  change.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear 
that  reversible  heating  will  be  significant.  This  is  discussed  below. 


overpotential  is  primarily  negative  for  the  DoD  range  in  this 
investigation  because  the  entropic  heat  coefficient  is  mostly  posi¬ 
tive  (see  Fig.  6).  As  expected,  the  irreversible  overpotential  is  a 
strong  function  of  rate.  For  example,  at  a  normalized  DoD  of  0.506 
and  a  test  temperature  of  35  °C,  the  irreversible  overpotential  in¬ 
creases  from  0.034  V  to  0.369  V  when  the  discharge  rate  increases 
from  0.25  A  to  5  A.  Similarly,  the  overpotential  decreases 
from  -0.048  V  to  -0.322  V  over  the  same  rates  when  charging. 
Flowever,  the  change  in  irreversible  overpotential  with  rate  de¬ 
pends  strongly  on  the  temperature.  For  example,  at  the  same 
normalized  DoD  and  rates,  the  discharge  irreversible  overpotential 
increases  from  0.074  V  to  0.546  V  at  15  °C,  but  only  from  0.026  V  to 
0.270  V  at  55  °C.  Similarly,  the  overpotential  decreases 
from  -0.085  V  to  -0.456  V  at  15  °C  and  from  -0.036  V  to  -0.231  V 
at  55  °C  at  the  same  conditions.  This  suggests  that  the  electro¬ 
chemical  heat  generation  rate  is  a  strong  function  of  temperature 
between  15  °C  and  55  °C,  especially  for  high  rates.  This  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  because  it  has  been  shown  that  both  transport  properties 
and  kinetics  are  functions  of  temperature  in  lithium-ion  batteries 


6.5.  Total  volumetric  heat  generation  rate 

Using  the  overpotential  results  with  the  applied  current  and 
estimated  unit  cell  volume  (13.08  mL),  the  total  volumetric  heat 
generation  rate  is  calculated  using  Equation  (1).  The  current  is 
positive  and  negative  for  discharging  and  charging,  respectively. 
Representative  high-rate  results  at  35  °C  for  Sample  1  are  shown  in 
Fig.  8.  The  magnitudes  of  total  volumetric  heat  generation  rate 
appear  to  be  consistent  with  previously  measured  values  on 
different  chemistries.  For  example,  at  35  °C  and  a  discharge  rate  of 
1  A  (which  is  nominally  the  1C  rate),  the  total  volumetric  heat  rate 
ranges  from  1.98  W  L-1  to  14.4  W  L-1  between  a  normalized  DoD  of 
0.2  and  0.9.  By  comparison,  the  volumetric  heat  generation  rate 
ranged  from  0  W  L_1  to  27.7  W  IT1  at  the  same  test  temperature  for 
a  variety  of  lithium-ion  batteries  tested  by  Al  Hallaj  et  al.  [11  ]  with 
different  carbon-based  negative  electrodes  and  a  UC0O2  positive 
electrode  [1]. 

When  compared  to  the  irreversible  overpotentials,  the  total 
volumetric  heat  rate  appears  to  be  strongly  influenced  by  the 
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Fig.  8.  Total  discharge  and  charge  volumetric  heating  rate  for  Sample  1  at  35  °C.  FiS- 10-  Relative  error  of  current  and  volta«e  for  the  dynamic  simulation  predicted 

from  constant-current  data. 


reversible  heat  rate.  For  example,  there  is  a  significant  reduction  in 
the  total  discharge  heating  rate  over  the  normalized  DoD  range  of 
0.35-0.7  where  the  entropic  heat  coefficient  is  at  its  maximum 
values  (Fig.  6).  Similarly,  charge  heating  is  increased  over  the  same 
range.  As  a  result,  there  is  a  larger  rise  in  total  heat  rate  for 
discharge  and  a  smaller  rise  for  charge  than  would  be  expected  if 
only  the  irreversible  overpotential  were  considered.  This  can  be 
clearly  seen  in  the  total  heat  generation  rate  at  3  A  and  35  °C.  Over 
the  normalized  DoD  range  from  0.2  to  0.9,  the  heat  generation  rate 
varies  between  34.0  and  132.8  W  L-1  when  discharged,  but  only 
from  33.5  W  L-1  to  62.5  W  IT1  when  charged.  To  further  under¬ 
stand  the  impact  of  reversible  heating  on  the  total  volumetric  heat, 
Fig.  9  shows  the  absolute  value  of  the  ratio  of  total  reversible  to 
total  irreversible  heat  energy  generated  for  discharge  and  charge, 
respectively.  The  ratio  increases  as  the  temperature  increases  for  all 
rates.  As  the  temperature  increases,  the  cell  overpotential  de¬ 
creases,  while  the  reversible  heat  remains  approximately  the  same 
over  the  tested  test  range.  In  addition,  the  overpotential  increases 
with  rate,  which  causes  the  ratio  to  decrease.  It  is  clear  that  the 
irreversible  heat  dominates  in  all  but  a  few  cases,  especially  at  the 
higher  rates  and  lower  temperatures.  Flowever,  reversible  heat  is 
not  a  negligible  quantity,  even  being  7.5%  of  the  total  heat  when 
discharged  at  15  °C  and  5  A.  This  significant  influence  of  reversible 
heating  may  be  attributable  to  the  cell  design,  which  was  intended 
for  high-rate  applications.  The  total  electrode  material  thickness 


(162  pm)  was  only  57%  of  the  total  unit  cell  thickness  (284  pm, 
Table  1 ).  In  other  cell  designs  intended  for  higher  energy  density, 
the  total  electrode  thickness  may  be  a  higher  percentage,  which 
significantly  increases  the  mass  transport  resistance  and  may 
dominate  any  temperature  related  effects.  Flowever,  because  this  is 
the  first  study  to  adequately  control  battery  temperature  during 
measurement,  additional  research  on  alternative  battery  designs  is 
needed. 

6.6.  US06  drive  cycle 

After  the  above  tests  were  complete,  Sample  2  (the  less  cycled 
battery)  was  subjected  to  the  US06  drive  cycle,  which  represents 
aggressive  highway  driving.  The  battery  power  requirements  for  an 
HEV  application  were  generated  using  Powertrain  System  Analysis 
Toolkit  (PSAT)  for  Georgia  Tech’s  EcoCAR  student  led  team 
competition  [34].  A  2012  Saturn  Vue  parallel/series  hybrid  was  re¬ 
designed  with  a  1.6  L  engine  and  a  9.6  kWh  battery  pack  coupled  to 
a  planetary  gear  set.  For  the  present  investigation,  it  was  assumed 
that  3000  individual  batteries  (39.23  L)  were  required  to  replace 
the  existing  battery  pack.  The  battery  was  placed  in  the  same  wind 
tunnel  as  for  the  operation  voltage  tests,  where  the  surface  tem¬ 
perature  was  controlled  at  three  different  test  temperatures:  15  °C, 
35  °C,  and  55  °C.  The  battery  was  cycled  beginning  at  a  normalized 


Temperature  [°C] 


Temperature  [°C] 


Fig.  9.  Ratio  of  cumulative  reversible  heat  to  irreversible  heat  for  (a)  discharge,  and  (b)  charge. 
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Table  4 

Summary  of  dynamic  simulations  tests:  ending  DoD  and  cumulative  heat 
generation. 


Test  temperature  [°C] 

DoD  at  EoD  [Ah] 

Total  heat  dissipation 

[J] 

Predicted 

Actual 

Predicted 

Actual 

15 

0.552 

0.550 

193.4 

166.9 

35 

0.543 

0.541 

96.63 

72.07 

55 

0.543 

0.541 

61.63 

44.8 

DoD  of  0.48.  The  constant  power  required  from  and  delivered  to  the 
battery  was  controlled  using  the  same  Arbin  BT-2000  battery 
controller  used  previously. 

This  experiment  was  conducted  to  answer  the  following 
questions: 


•  Can  constant-current  data  reasonably  predict  the  performance 
of  a  dynamic  power  profile? 

•  Is  it  better  to  use  constant-current  or  dynamic  profile  data  to 
predict  the  heat  generation  rate  in  an  HEV  application? 

•  What  are  the  effects  of  reversible  heating  during  an  HEV 
simulation? 


In  the  following  discussion,  predicted  values  refer  to  predictions 
based  on  the  previously  collected  constant-current  data  (using 
linear  interpolation),  whereas  measured  refers  to  the  data  collected 
during  the  dynamic  simulation. 

Fig.  10  shows  the  relative  error  between  predicted  and 
measured  values,  defined  as  follows: 


Relative  Error  = 


Predicted  -  Measured 
Measured 


(7) 


As  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  10,  the  current  and  voltage  are  both  predicted 
within  ±8%  of  the  measured  value,  with  90%  of  the  data  predicted 
within  ±2.5%.  As  a  result,  the  charge  depletion  rate  in  the  cycled 
battery  is  nearly  the  same  for  each  method  (see  Table  4).  However, 
in  the  dynamic  simulation,  sometimes  the  switching  between 
charge  and  discharge  is  so  rapid  that  the  overpotential  has  a  sign 
opposite  of  what  is  expected.  For  example,  at  35  °C  between  326.1  s 
and  326.6  s,  the  battery  switches  from  being  discharged  at  2.77  W 
to  being  charged  at  1.14  W.  Fig.  11  shows  that  although  the  battery  is 
being  charged,  it  has  a  positive  overpotential,  which  suggests  an 
unrealistic  negative  irreversible  heat.  In  this  and  similar  cases,  the 


Fig.  11.  Performance  during  dynamic  discharge  cycle  at  55  °C. 


Fig.  12.  Cumulative  reversible  and  total  heat  and  DoD  for  dynamic  simulation  at  15  °C. 


predicted  data  always  yield  positive  values  for  irreversible  heating. 
Furthermore,  the  dynamic  test  here  is  a  charge-depleting  cycle, 
and,  as  a  result,  the  cumulative  heat  predicted  is  larger  than  esti¬ 
mated  directly  from  the  measurements  (see  Table  4).  How  accu¬ 
rately  the  heat  generation  rate  is  predicted  from  constant-current 
data  for  a  dynamic  cycle  remains  an  open  question,  but  it  is  clear 
from  the  results  that  one  cannot  directly  use  the  dynamic  data. 

The  effect  of  entropic  heating  is  observed  in  Fig.  12  for  the  15  °C 
test,  which  has  the  lowest  reversible  heat  contribution  due  to 
increased  overpotential  at  this  low  temperature.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  Smith  and  Wang  [35]  that  during  HEV  applications, 
reversible  heating  can  be  neglected.  The  cumulative  impact  from 
reversible  heat  should  generally  be  negligible  if  the  battery  is  cycled 
about  a  fixed  SoC,  and  if  the  charge  and  discharge  rates  are  nomi¬ 
nally  the  same.  As  shown  in  Fig.  12,  when  the  battery  was  cycled 
back  to  its  original  SoC  at  118  s  and  160  s,  the  cumulative  reversible 
heat  was  indeed  negligible.  However,  as  the  battery  was  depleted,  it 
becomes  significant.  For  example,  at  15  °C,  the  total  heat  load  was 
reduced  by  7.5%  when  reversible  heat  is  included. 


7.  Conclusions  and  recommendations 

Entropic  heat  coefficient  and  reversible  heat  rate  for  a 
commercially  available  C/LiFePC>4  lithium-ion  battery  were  deter¬ 
mined  using  OCP  vs.  temperature  data  ranging  from  10  °C  to  60  °C. 
Irreversible  heat  generation  rates  were  estimated  on  a  commercially 
available  cell  for  both  discharge  and  charge  at  rates  up  to  5  A  for 
temperatures  ranging  from  15°Cto55°C.  During  the  irreversible 
tests,  the  battery  surface  temperature  was  maintained  constant  by 
using  a  specially  designed  wind  tunnel  that  allows  for  rapid 
adjustment  to  the  time-varying  heat  generation  rate,  which  kept  it 
within  ±0.88  °C  for  all  tests.  Data  normalization  was  required  to 
account  for  capacity  fade,  which  is  significant  and  appears  to  occur 
more  rapidly  at  higher  rates.  After  normalization,  the  reference  tests 
conducted  at  periodic  intervals  collapsed  onto  the  same  discharge 
curve,  and  little  variation  was  observed  between  two  different 
samples.  The  total  electrochemical  heat  generation  rate  was  found 
to  be  a  strong  function  of  rate  and  temperature  between  15  °C  and 
55  °C.  The  total  heat  generation  rate  was  significantly  affected  by 
reversible  heat,  even  at  rates  as  high  as  5  A.  The  reversible  heat 
contribution  is  largest  at  higher  temperatures  and  lower  rates, 
which  tend  to  reduce  the  irreversible  overpotential. 

A  dynamic  cycle  profile  based  on  the  US06  drive  cycle  showed 
that  reasonably  good  prediction  of  actual  data  can  be  achieved 
using  constant-current  data  (which  were  on  a  different  sample). 
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Thus,  the  constant-current  data  can  be  used  to  estimate  cell  per¬ 
formance  in  a  dynamic  simulation  for  this  particular  battery  design. 
However,  this  conclusion  should  be  verified  for  other  battery  de¬ 
signs,  especially  those  with  thicker  electrodes  and/or  higher  oper¬ 
ation  overpotentials.  For  this  battery  design  and  particular  HEV 
simulation,  the  cumulative  reversible  heating  appears  negligible 
when  the  battery  returns  to  the  original  SoC,  but  significant  when 
charge  depleting.  In  other  applications,  this  may  not  be  true.  Thus  it 
is  important  to  include  accurate  reversible  heating  estimations 
during  battery  thermal  simulations.  Furthermore,  the  results  from 
this  investigation  show  that  battery  thermal  models  must  account 
for  temperature-dependent  heat  and  current  generation  when 
assessing  the  impact  of  thermal  management  in  large  battery 
packs.  The  complexity  of  these  thermal  models  can  potentially  be 
reduced  by  utilizing  temperature-dependent,  constant-current 
data,  which  can  enable  investigation  even  when  the  battery  is 
subjected  to  a  dynamic  load. 
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Appendix  A.  Estimation  of  uncertainties 


Uncertainties  in  the  measurements  and  the  results  reported  in 
this  study  are  estimated  using  the  approach  described  in  Coleman 
and  Steele  [36].  Precision  error,  i.e.,  the  random  error  about  a 
measured  quantity,  can  be  estimated  from  statistical  analysis  of  a 
sample  data  set  assuming  a  t-distribution  with  N  -  1  degrees  of 
freedom.  The  maximum  precision  uncertainties  for  the  average 
voltage  and  temperature  measured  during  the  OCP  tests  are 
0.035  mV  and  0.016  °C,  respectively.  The  maximum  precision  errors 
for  average  temperature  and  current  measurements  in  the  opera¬ 
tion  voltage  tests  are  1.29  °C  and  1.71  mA,  respectively.  The  oper¬ 
ation  voltage  changes  with  time,  thus  it  is  conservatively  assumed 
that  the  precision  error  is  the  same  as  the  maximum  precision  error 
reported  for  the  average  voltage  measurements,  but  for  the  next 
measured  value  instead  of  the  next  measured  mean  value.  This 
results  in  an  estimated  precision  error  of  0.729  mV  for  the  instan¬ 
taneous  voltage. 

Bias  error,  i.e.,  the  systematic  error  between  the  mean  measured 
value  and  the  true  value,  does  not  have  an  equivalent  error  that  can 
be  estimated  from  a  sample  data  set.  Furthermore,  calibration  does 
not  remove  all  sources  of  uncertainty  because  measurement  error 
can  be  inherent  in  both  the  calibration  standard  and  measurement 
system.  For  example,  the  calibration  curve  fit  may  not  perfectly 
predict  the  actual  measured  data,  and  thus  is  estimated  as  the 
standard  error  of  estimate  (SEE)  as  follows: 


SEE2 


e  fL  i  m  -  (qx,- + b)]2 

N  —  2 


(8) 


for  channels  1  and  2  are  0.379  mV  and  0.523  mV,  respectively.  The 
total  bias  uncertainty  (for  a  95%  confidence  interval)  is  calculated  as 
follows: 

Bv  =  V/B2^4SEE|  (9) 

Hence,  the  total  bias  uncertainties  for  the  average  voltage  measured 
in  the  entropic  heating  tests  are  0.427  mV  and  0.559  mV  for  Sam¬ 
ples  1  and  2,  respectively.  The  bias  error  for  the  instantaneous 
voltage  measurement  on  both  samples  is  assumed  to  be  the  same 
as  for  Sample  1  (0.427  mV). 

Similarly,  for  the  average  temperature,  the  bias  errors  arise  from 
the  calibration  standard  (±0.012  °C,  Hart  Scientific  Model  1502 A 
with  platinum  RTD  probe)  and  the  error  from  the  calibration  curve 
fit.  For  measurement  calibration,  the  thermocouples  were  placed  in 
a  temperature-controlled  bath  (Hart  Scientific  Model  7340)  in  close 
proximity  to  the  tip  of  the  calibration  standard  RTD  to  eliminate 
bias  from  bath  temperature  non-uniformity.  The  total  bias  errors 
for  thermocouples  1,  3  and  4  are  0.156  °C,  0.170  °C,  and  0.167  °C, 
respectively.  (Thermocouple  2  was  damaged  before  calibration,  and 
was  assumed  to  have  the  same  bias  uncertainty  as  thermocouple  1.) 

Because  it  is  controlled  during  the  tests,  current  was  not  cali¬ 
brated.  Thus,  the  bias  error  is  assumed  to  be  the  published  accuracy 
of  the  instrument:  0.1%  of  full  scale.  Two  different  scales  were  used 
during  the  test:  -1  A  to  1  A,  and  -25  A  to  25  A.  Therefore,  for  test 
currents  of  0.25  A  and  0.5  A,  the  bias  error  is  2  mA,  while  the  bias 
errors  for  test  currents  1-3  A,  and  5  A  are  50  mA. 

The  propagations  of  bias  and  precision  uncertainties  for  a 
function /of  many  variables  X/  are  calculated  as  follows: 


\-5ik) 


(10) 


pm) 


E 


Li  =  l 


(ID 


The  additional  term  in  the  bias  uncertainty  propagation  represents 
cross-correlation  of  measurement.  It  is  assumed  here  that  the 
correlation  coefficient  (p)  between  all  temperature  measurements 
and  between  all  voltage  measurements  is  equal  to  1,  where  the 
Kronecker  delta  function  is  given  by 


<>ik 


/  1  i  =  k 

\0  i*k 


(12) 


Finally,  the  total  uncertainty  for  a  given  quantity  X/  is  given  by 
the  following  equation: 


TU 2  =  B2  +  P 2 


(13) 


This  equation  holds  for  both  measured  and  calculated  quantities. 


Nomenclature 


The  bias  uncertainties  assumed  for  this  investigation  are  associated 
with  the  calibration  standard  and  the  SEE.  Voltage  measurements 
are  calibrated  using  an  Agilent  34401 A  digital  multimeter,  which 
has  an  uncertainty  of  0.0035%  of  the  measured  value  plus  0.0005% 
of  full  scale.  The  maximum  measured  value  is  4.2  V  and  the  voltage 
scale  is  0-10  V.  Thus,  the  maximum  bias  error  associated  with  the 
calibration  standard  is  0.197  mV,  which  is  conservatively  assumed 
for  all  average  voltage  data  collected  on  channels  1  and  2.  The  SEE 


a 

curve  fit  slope 

Aftercap 

battery  capacity  after  testing  [Ah] 

b 

curve  fit  intercept 

B 

bias  uncertainty 

B’ 

correlated  bias  error 

Beforecap 

battery  capacity  before  testing  [Ah] 

DoD 

depth  of  discharge  [Ah] 

dU/dT 

entropic  heat  coefficient  [V  K-1] 
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EoD  end  of  discharge 

/  calculated  function  from  measured  values 

i  current  [A] 

Measured  measured  value  during  power  performance  test 

N  number  of  samples 

Normcap  normalizing  battery  capacity  [Ah] 

P  precision  uncertainty 

Predicted  predicted  value  using  constant-current  data 

q  total  heat  generation  [J] 

q'"  volumetric  heat  generation  rate  [W  L-1] 

R2  correlation  coefficient 

SEE  standard  error  of  estimate 

T  temperature  [°C  or  I<] 

T  average  temperature  [°C  or  I<] 

TU  total  uncertainty 

U  open-circuit  potential  [V] 

U  average  open-circuit  potential  [V] 

V  operation  cell  potential  [V] 

vol  unit  cell  volume  [L] 

X  measured  value 

Y  calculated  value 


Symbols 

dik  Kronecker  delta  function 

0  local  potential  in  stack  [V] 

r i  overpotential  [V] 

Pik  cross-correlation  coefficient 

Subscripts 
cha  charge 

cs  calibration  standard 

dis  discharge 

ent  entropic 

i  summation  index 

irr  irreversible 

j  summation  index 

rev  reversible 

V  average  voltage 
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